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ABSTRACT * , . 

This discussion about voucher education is based 
largely upon the model developed by Christopher Jencks- and his 
associates. Its major features include: equal tuition grants to all 
children; compensatory grants to the disadvantaged child; tuition 
maximum equal' ^co the voucher value' in all eligible schools; no 
parental suppxem^entatiou of vouchers permitted; and^ seats 
apportioned .50 percent by nondiscriminatory standard, 50 percent by 
lottery of their applicants. The ^ advantages of voucher education ajre 
found to include the following: Halting the present situation in 
which only the rich and' thos3 with support from religious 
institutions can e&cape public schools, and in which economic class 
separation is made easy. Increasing economic and political power of 
icdividuals over th«ir children's education. Hakirig possible not only 
geographically decentralized r.chools, but school communities based on 
many other shared values. Pro7i(!iihg effective meaiis for preventing 
^racial and economic, dlscrimi nation and for insuring the presence of 
adequate resources for all scbcol children. Four other advantages are 
given. The disadvantages of voucher education are found to include 
the following: Voucher education could not prevent the emergence of 
voluntarily segregated stch^ols. Voucher education violntc^s *the 
constitutional separation of relirrion and education. Four other 
disadvantages are given. (JH) 
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Voucher education Is a method fpr financing education by 

»• 

'•ivln^ to parents vouchers^ of a pre-determlned value, which 
they «»lve to the school where they choose to send their 
children. The school then, redeems the voucher for cash. 

The use of.vr ichars as a means of financing education 
is hardly new, Adam Smith, In 1778, su«;^es ted that parent? 
be responsible for the salary of the local schoolmaster. If 
they were satisfied with his performance,? Tom Paine worked 
out a plan for tax rebates to educate th« .children of parents 

* * » 

2 

too poor to pay,** Almost a century later, John Stuai^t Mill, 
worried about government control of curriculum, suggested 
that the best way for the state to fulfill' Its obligation to' 
educate the public was to hold all parents legally responsible 
(for tjie education of their own children, tinderwrltlng the 
expenses of those who could not afford to pay. 

These notions of voucher educatlt^ did not command great 

public attention until the late 1960's, when discontent 

.* ■ 

with the performance of the schools, fear of the growing 
educational bureaucracy, the recognition of the Inequalities 
Inherent In the present method of financing education through 
property tax jfevenuea, and a feeling that the educational 
system had ceased to be responsive to the needs of the ehlldre 
it served, made those Interested In educational reform look 
for alternatives outside the present arrangement for providing 
public education. 



Thera are three' major variations on the theme of voucher 
education. Mhile many have recently become interested in 
vouchers, the three 'models' ate the Respective proposals of 
O Milton Friedman; .2) John Coons, Stephen Siisar-nan, and ». 

William Clune; and 3) Christopher Jencks and the Center for" the 

« ■ ■ ... 
Study of Public Policy (CSPP) . 

, Milton Friedman's original proposal differed very little fro 
that of John Stuart Still, and included direct parental spend- 
in% on education, eli-ninatinj; the government ^s" job as tax 
collector and admin JiPtira tor of the funds, Patonts who could 
not afford the coses of their children's education f^om their 
own resources would be aided by the government. Recosnizin^ 
that ?3uch a program was not politically feasible, Freidman 
revised his proposal Co include a per pupil expenditure voucher 
to be granted to parents, lor every school at^e child in the 
family. Parents could send their children wherever they 
chose, and could supplement the value of the'voucher from their 
. own resources . 

Such a system, argues Frietlman, would widen the choices 
available to parents both within the present system and in 
the variety of new schools that would spring under such 
a program to compete with the present schools. It would , 
allow parents to influence school policy through their role 
as consumer andT would, by encouraging competition, force 
schools to reform in order to survive in such a competitive 
situation. . And, because business interests could now enter 
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the marl-cet, says Friedman, the delivery of educational services 
would become rhore efficient rtnd economical. In his September 23 
1073, article in cl.*» vow York Times, he draws the analogy this 
way: 

Thfl delivery of groceries is not the same as the 
production of hi-fi- equipment. Yet both are 
hi«»hly efficient and technologically progressive 
for the same«reason: ^ They are conducted mostly 
t?y private enterprise operating in a competitive 
, market, 4 . 

A second voucher education model is that one . proposed by 
Coons, iiuft;ar:Tian, and CI une, three lawyers concerned with the 
inequal dlM tr ibution of educu-ional refr()urc»^i. uider the [jreijent 
property-tax fundecf system of public education. Their proposal 
is a bit more complex Chan Friedman^ s , ."ach school in a .dis- 
trict .that wanted to be eligible for vouchers would fix its 
per pupil expenditure at one of four levels. This might mear. 
that a school district would have schools with per ptipll expen« 
ditures of $500, $B00, $1,000, and $1,500, Parents- would decide 
to. which of those schools they wished to send their children, 
and then tax themselves at a corjres ponding rate to raise educa- 
tional revenues. Thus a parent wishing to'send his child to 
the least expensive of the schools would tax himself at the 
lowest rate, while parents wishln.p; to send .their children to Vc\(*. 
most expensive school would tax themselves at the highest rate, 
Xhe cost to the parent would be calculated on a progressive 
schedule so that even the tax level corresponding to the highest 
level school would not be beyond the reach of a poor family. 
This would have a re distributive effect, with the cost to the., 



affluent sometimes being more than the per pupil expenditure 
level of the chosen school, so that the excess could be used to 
augment the payment of a poor family whose contribution would 
fall short of the par pupil expend Iturt. 

As with Prladmanis proposali parents would have a choice 
of which school was desirable for tl^elr children, Uhllke 
Friedman's proposal, pareAts wqpld not ba permitted to supple- 
ment their contribution with persona.! resources. 

This system of vouchers overcomes the problem of . Inequal 
distribution of educational resources, without forcing parents 
to accept a single level of education. If the quality of a 
child's education is a product ^f the amount of money s^ent 
on it, p^.rents would be free to determine how important it 
was to them to purchase the "best" services available,^ 

The third voucher model is one designed by Christopher 
Jencks and the Center for the Study of Public Policy. This 
research group outlinei seven possible voucher models, and 
concluded that what they called the 'reiguXated compensatory 
model* was the most feasible and equitable,, In such a model, 
all parents would receive a voucher for each school age- 
child v->rth the same amount. In the cases of children who 
came, from poor families, or who had learning problems, (or 
who in one way Ir another qualified as "di^advantage,d") , parents 
WjOuld be given a compensatory supplement the value of the 
basic voucher to enhande the attractiveness of that child to 
schools, and to meet his or her higher educational costs. 



The regulatory aspect: of the (no|IeL.4^plie8 to the admissions 
policies of participating schopU.«=->fn the c:ase more students 
applied than a school had^ peaces, the school could select the 
first 50% based on some pre-determined standard that was not 
discriminatory. The remaining 50% of the seats would be 

apportioned by a lottery among those students not expressly 

6 ' 

selected* 

This model, argues its authors, prevents the possibility 
of discriminatory policies in accepting students , and compensates 
for children with problems who might otherwise be rejected by 
most schools. In addition, like the Friedman model, new 
schools would open to attract students, and force the already . 
existing schools to improve in order to survive, 
C Since voucher education is primarily a way of financing 
^ducation, the first question to ^e asked about these three 
models, pertains to their economic advantages and disadKrantages • 
It may be immediately noted that only the Coons, Sugarman 
and Clune model makes any attempt to talk about the raising 
of revenues to finance voucher edueaci'on, and even there, the 
authors did not specify whether an income tax or a property 
tax would be i:he oasis on which a parent would impose on them- 
selves the education tax. The absence in the discussions of 
f roih where ' the revenues are to come is due to the nattire of 
the voucher plans as methods of distributinit educational 
resources b Problen^s must be vlMed within that framework, 
leaving to the planners of a voucher system the design of the 
method tD raise the necessary revenues • 



. ' .V . ■ 

Tha Freldman model lTot~x>Ti-ty -do«a_nQi_j!ompe for th« 

problems of the children of poor parentii even Ignoring theT^ « 
Mft9,st of tha prtisf^nt ays tarn, but hla proi^oaal may indeed 
also increase the d,ls parities^ In the per "pupil expen<^ures 
between the children of poor parents and those of affluent 

parents. In a time w(|en the property tax has been questioned 

.. 

because of the disparities it creates between per pupil 

» • 

expenditures in different districts, Fr>edman«s model can 
hardly be considered politically feasible, even in its revised 
state. 

The Coons, Sugarman, and Clime model, while compensating 
for/ the differing abilities' of parents to pay for education, 
still allows the possibility for Ineqxaalities to arise through 
the option parents have to determine the tiuality of their 
childrisn's education based on their willingness to pay. If it 
is true, as it has been argued in the past''', that parents of 
lower income and education place a lower value on education, 
the present inequalities could be reproduced if parents were 
allov^ed to l^et that lower estimation of the value of education 
determine where their child went to school, " 

The Jencks and CSPP model, while it does compensate for 
"disadvantaged" children, and attempts to prevent diserimina- ) 
tlon, has been attacked because it denies the parent the freedom 
to choose |o. spend more than the basic amount on education 
in any school eligible for vouchers.. It is, however, probably 
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the most equitable of the three, and will serve as the model for 
the remainder of thi.'j discussion about voucher education. To 



reiterate," its major f aatures include: ^ 

- equal tuitl(«i j;»nmts to ail children 

r <?onH)ensatory grarit-s to the disadvantaged child 
— ;^ tultlorv moxiimim equal to the voucher value in »11 

eliia;ible s,chool8 , 
^ - no parental supplementation of vouchers permitted 

- seats apportioned 50% by non- discriminatory standard, 

50% by (fortery of other applicants 

Th« EVA • 

=The first step in beginning a voucher program would be 
the establishment of the central administrative Unit - the 
Educational Voucher Agency. The" responsibilities of the 
EVA would fall into 9 ix major categories: 



8 



a"; <»eneral admin istrratlon 

b) er,tabli3hin«^ school elie;ibility 

c) col^lecting and disseminating information to parents 

d) technical assistance 

e) districting; and transporting 

f) iiccountability 



a) 



.1 



fl:eneral administration « • . * 

The range of ad-ivities which can be classified as general 
adttiinlstration might include: collecting federal, state, and 
local funds with which to pay for che vouchers; setting the 
value of the basic voucher grant disbursing funds to schools; *' 
managing transportation systems; determining the standard for 
the compensatory grant, and the dollar value of that grant; and 
any other general administrative duties not covered in any 
other part of the administration. 

■V. • • ■ . 
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astabllshing school •liKibilicv raquigtnwnta ' 
It is jbhis part of th« Educational Vouehar. Agancy's 
raaponiilitias which pertain to dotarminins what kinds of 
admissions procaduras ara accaptab!.a in tha aligibla schools, 
and whether or not school! maat minirrii^m standards to allow 
tham CO racaiva voucher funds, ^t is of vital importance 
that the admissions policias of schools b« sat in su^h a 

way that they do not discriminate, either 'intentionally or 

. .. • • 

otherwise. For best resuljts, the Educational Voucher Agency 
should identify in advance admissions policlls which would, 
because of known factors, /have a discriminatory effect, and 
should annually review the admissions policias of the 
eligible schools to guard ars^inst tha possibility of invidious 
discrimination. In addition, admissi/ons policies imist deal 
not only with the problem of 9.tudet)c selection, but aljo with* 
transfer and dismissal polici<||s. 

Because the schools will hi funded through government 
funds, It is reasonable for t^a Bducatiotial Voucher Agency » 
to insist that certain minimum requirements are mat, such 
as programs In schools which assure the. literacy of all students 
a'n^ standards of school safety* How extensive those minimum 
standards are is up to the Educational Voucher Agency, as is the 
task Oi' ascertaining whether or npt eligible schools meet the 

^ 

minimum standards. 
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c) collactin^ arid dissamlnfttliK^ inform>tion to par»nl!s 

In.ordtr to make Informe'd choices about whjsre to send 
their.j3hildren, parents will need two kinds of information. . 
The first kind wirll tell parents -> what kinds of s«n«J?al stand- 
ards the Educational Voucher Agency recommends parents take 

' V ■ ■ ■ 

* t 

into account in their choice of schools. This is especially 
important for parents t^o have never before sent their child- 
ren to schools other than thos^^provided in the pii^lj^c sysftem, 
who might otherwise be at a disad^ntage^ in choosinjg vfisely 
for their chij^dren, V 

The second kind of information yould deal with the 
specific programs offered by the eligible schools. Schools 
would of course be able to produce their own information, but 
the Educational Voucher Agency also has a responsibility to 
see that parents can obtain ^information about the schools 

colloctV^ by an* impartial agency. The collection of information 

1 

about t nsKdif ferent schools could be carried out by the staff 
of the EVA, or^^Muld be contracted out to independent informa- 
tion collection agencies. The dissemination of this inform»tion 
should be accompanied by counseling services available to aid 
parents in their seleo^tiC'n, 

d) technical assistant ^ * - 

Under a voucher program, the state department of education* 
role in collecting information and guiding curriculum develop- . 
mdnt in public aehools wotiH no longer «^ist» <It would be 
replaced by the services of the EVA in amassing the same soif^v * 

. /i . ■> 



of information that would be available to schools If they were 
to' need It. Technical assistance of this sort would also be 
available to indcipendent groups wlshlnjr to establish new 
s<;hopls, as well as assistance which would Instruct them on 
how to me^t mlnln^um standards and construct non-dlscrlmlnator? 
a^imissions policies, 
,e) districting and /transporting 

In order for all children to have equal qpportiinlties 
t^o attend the school their parents have chosisn, transportation 
must.be provided, A lack , of publicly funded transportation 
mlsht support de facto segregation by making It more expensive ^ 
for parents to send children outside the Iminedlate geographic 
area. How exactly the transportation is to be funded is up 
to the Educational Vouchar Agency, It might Include In the basic 
valu<3 of the voucher a provision to meet the trahs porta t ion 
cost Co the chosen school. It might also rrm its own transport 

tation system, scheduling the routes after school selections 

i' » 

have been completed, 

Svin with transportation provided, limits must still be 
set as to. how far a child may travel to the chosen school. 
The drawing of "district" lines which enclose the area In which 
a family may select a school must be drawn In such a way that 
they do not discriminate against any particular group's ability 
to attend the schools It chooses. 
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f) •ecounttbilitv 

Tha Educational Vovichctr Agency must ba maponi Ibla for 
two kinds of accounivjhl 1 ity: "conBumar protaotLon" acco\inta« 
bllltyi and "minirnuju utanda)?(!a" aecountablUty* 

^\fhrLe part of tha accoimtabllity function is inharant Itt 
the EVA' a ability to collact and dlssarolnata infortnation to 
parents about the eligible schools, tha EVA must also ba 
rasponsihre for assuriuiF; that. Che individual schools do not 
carry on practices which could in any way be interpreted as 
defrauding the consumer. This includes strict supervision 
of all school advertising practices to assure the aecturaey 
of all information given to the ^;.o8pective customers* In 
addition, the EVA m^Jist ascertairi, whether or not schools are spend 
ing more than tha determined allowance on advert Is i!ng, which 
might give one school an unfair advantage ov^ another. 

Accountability to parents also iil^ludes assuring . that 
minimum educAtibnal and physical standards are met by the 
eligible schools. It is not enough for the EVA to set those 
minimum standards and to assume that they will be met; schools 
must be inspected and e'valuated regularly to assure compliance. 
The Schools 

Under the voucher program, each of the eligible schools 
Is r'isponslble for the determination of its own program over 
the minimum standards, that program may be an emphasis , on 
science, or the arts, or foreign languages. It may also 
include different kinds of teaching techniques «•> Individualised 
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InttruetLon, tht open eUssrbom, or tiam ttaehlng. How that 
program .^dttarmlna^ It tht affair of taeh lohool, and em 
ranga from admin it tf'ativa fiat to a Jointly datarminad proi^ram 
wit;^..paranti , taachart, admin it tratora, and outaida eoniultantt . 
In toma caaai, parant participation in program devalopmant 
may ba part of tha ichool*a appaal. 

Whatavar tha program davalopad^. aaeh aehool it ratpontiblt* 

9 

for providing tha EVA with a complata dateription of tha plan 

aarly anough in tha Spring 'to that it may raviaw tha plan 

and be cartain that it maata^inimxim atandarda. Lata in tha 

Spring, parants will ba informad of tha avai lab la options 

for tha following year, Paranta will choosa schools for 

their children and schools will make their selections in the early 

part of the summer. C 

Th%se are the most basic minimum requirements for the opera- 
tion of a voucher education system* Onl^ the state or community 
which decides to enact voucher education can decide the extent 

and the specifics of the final version. 

******** 

There are three major objections raised against voucher 
education: 

a) It would lead to segregation « 

b) It violatea the constitutional teparation of religion 
and public education. 

^ c) The consumer analogy is inappropriate to education. 

Before discussing these objections, tha reader should take • 

"note of the following caveat; It 5t difficult, if not impottibli, 

15 
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to eompart an idtal modti for « lysttm to an ixlttins 
tytton About which ono Alroady knowi tht rango of humtn probioms 
posilblt. Vouchor oducAtlon is itdLll a modal, with its full 

■ ' . 

rangt of problams j,and possibilitias yat unknown. 

a) Vouchar adueation would load to sa»raaation . 

Vovichar education was indaad usad in Southern states as 

a method of cireumyehting the 1954 school desegregation 

decision by setting up a system of "private" se^^regated 

schools supported by state funds in the form p&^tuition 

grants. The courts, however, consistently found these 

programs to be in violation of the Equal Protection Clause 

of the Fourteenth Amendmetit. The most important decision 

in this series of cases was^Poindexter v. Louisiana Financial 

9 

Aas is tance Commission . The case concerned a Louisiana law 

r • 

(Act 147) which called for educational tuition grants to be 
made directly to the parents. To attract entrepreneurs, the 

act waived the requirement that schools eligible for the 
grants be non-profit schools; and sanctioned the beginning 
of "educational co-operatives" — or parent initiated schools. . 
To circumvent an earlier decision that such schools were 
unconstitutional because state money was the predominant 
support for the school. Act 147 provided that less than one* 
half the school's support could come from the grants — the rest 
had to coma from parents. The judges found that; 

■I * 
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Declstons on the constitutionality of atata 
Involvement in private discrimination do not' 
turn on whether the state aid adds up to 51 
per cent or adds up only to 49 per cent of 
the support of the s«Rr.isated Initltutlon, 
The criterion !» v/hether the state is uo 
significantly Involved/in the private tlls- 
crlmlnatlon as to render the state action iq 
violative of the equal protection clause. 

Thus voucher schools set up for the puin>ose of avoiding tha 

public schools' which were under court orders to desegregate . 

were deemed unconstitucional the courts, 

No matter how the Southern state legislatures tried to 

disguise their purpose, the voucher schools In the South were 

clearly Intended to maintain segregation. As such, the cases 

refer only to the possibility under voucher education that 

aehools might be set up with aegroisfltlon as an end. The problem 

also exists, however, that the admissions policy of a voucher 

school, while not Intentionally discriminatory, might have 

a discriminatory effect. Although the kinds of admissions 

policies which might have this effect arfl as yet unknown 

factors, the Supreme Court's position on ihe de facto 

segregation that results from the use of place of residence 

as an admission requirement when residential patterns are 

I 

segregated has been to riUe that such policies must be 
changed, it Is therefore unlikely that any admissions policy 
of a voucher school which clei^rly led to a segregatad student 
body would pass with Court approval. 

The third kind of segregation that might result from 
voucher education would be a product cf Independent cholca. 
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Whlt«8 mlsht choose on« sat of schools, while blacks might 
choose another. 'Hiis Is the most difficult sort of se*5r^<»,ation 
to combat because/there -Is no dlscrlmlnatfjry act taking 
place, A. judicial guide post here comes from the flrsr Vff^ 

1 1 

the. desej»rei?atlon decisions Rirown v. Board of ^ducafii vi. 
In which Che court found that; , • • * 

(I)n the field of publle--ed\icatlo'-i thf- ii^rrlne 
of "separate but equal" has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are Inherently unequal^ • ^ 

Further, In Qrlffen v. State Board of Education (Va.) the 

court found that any program which encouraged whites to flee 

to private schools with state financial support tended to 

12- ' • 

create .segres^tlon. 

Judicial precedent!, however, only show how the court 
mlsht be expected to react to voucher education schools which 
wera segregated. They do not In themselves prevent policies 
which, might lead to segregation. That would be the task and 
the responsibility of the Educational Voucher Agency, both In 
the revlev( of the admissions policies- of the eligible schools 
and In the establishment of district and transportation patterns'. 
'*^hat neither the review of admissions policies or the carf»{ul 
planning of district and transportation 11 a'ss could not prevent, 
however, would be voluntary segregation. To tell parents that 
they cannot send their child tc one school or that they must 
send It to another to achieve a racial balance goes against the 

0 

v%vy concept of voucher education. Net doing so might very 
l#ell mean the acceptance of segregation. Given the Supreme 

is 
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Court's feallng that separata educational facilities are 
inherently unequal", it is even possible that, were voucher 
education to lead to voluntary segregation, that the Court ml>>ht 
reject the entire systeirt, 

b) Voucher education would violate the constitutional separation 
of religion and public education . 

Despite the amount of arsun\ent devoted to this possible 

disadvantage of voucher education, the conclusions about the 

viability of a 'Voucher system that would include sectarian 

schools varies frbm commentator to commentator. Eliminating 

I 

sectarian schools from a voucher program would leave the present 

public School iimonopolyi' essentially unchallenged, as 95% of 

13 

the non-public schools in this country are sectarian,* Three 

p 

major defenses of the inclusion of sectarian schools in a 
voucher system have been advanced. 

1) Ihe use of vouchers in sectarian schools does not 
lead to the "establishment .religion", 

2) Both the G*le Bill of Rights and Social Security 
medical benefits may be used in sectarian institutions, 

3) The definition of public, private, and sectarian 
schools that presently exists would be changed under 

$ a voucher system, thereby rendering the qi^stion 
irrelevant. 

The phrase "establishment of religion" comes from a 
1970 Supreme Court decision on church exemptions from taxes, 
which, while dealing with tax exemptions rather than school 

19 
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aid, seamed to indicate the Court'i position on chuteh-state 

separation* , 

Each value Judgment under th.e Riligion elautei 
must. • .turn on whether particular acta in question 
are intended to establish or interfere with 
religious beliefs and practices or have the . 
effect of doing 86.1«> 

Using this guidepost,. several states passed "purchase of 

servicas" laws which allowedi through a variety of mechanisms, 

parent* to be reimbursed for part of their expenses in sending 

their children to sectarian schools, on the rationale that 

part of the coat of educating the child was for non-sectarian 

Skills, Voucher adVocatea saw the decision to mean that, as 

long as vouchers coiild^ not .be seen to "establish" religion, 

•they were not in violation of the Religion clauses. 

Unfortunately, the decision made in 1970 Was not an 
accurate guide. In June of 1973, the Supreme Court struck 
down New York and Pennsylvania state laws that reimbursed 
parents for part of the tuition paid to non-public schools. 
In the Court* s opinion, these lows had "tlie impermissible 
effect of advancing religion. "^^ Given the predominance of 
Catholic sectarian schools over those run by Protestants or 
Jews (not to speak of other religious denominations), the 
voucher system could he wiMtteM for advancing that one 
religion over the others. 

The second defense of the inclusion of sectarian schools 
in a voucher system is also based on judicial precedent, or 
. more accurattly, the lack of judicial objection to the use 

20 



of G.I. btntfits In sectarian eollagts and^imlvarsitias, 

both In the pursuit: o£ liberal arts curricula, and in seminary 

16 . 
training. Also mentioned is the use of Social Security 

medical benefits in sectaria|i institutions. This occurs 

when the government gives the money to the individual — who then 

chooses the institution in which he wLll spend the money. 

If these uses pf government funds are permissible, why not ; ' 

vouchers? 

Looking back to the Court's position on the use of > 
vouchers to maintain segregated schools in the South, one 
must note that the Court concluded that, when individuals 
were merely the conduits for funds which contributed signifi. 
cantly to the maintenance of an institution, the.^tate was 
involved in the process to the point where it could be held 
responsible for the results. It is at this point that Social 
Security and G.L benefits differ from voucher benefits. 
G.I.*s and Social Security, patients are not the main clientele 
of either the sectarian universities or hospitals. 

Still, the only coxirt decisions bearing directly on 
the use of vouchers pertains to their use in the South to 
circumvent desegregation, and it remains to be seen whether 
a voucher system which would -Include, all school age children 
would be considered in the same light. 

The third defense of the inclusion of sectarian schools 
was advanced by Jencks and the CSPP in their report to OEO 
on a proposed series of voucher experiments. 
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Since the nineteentl/century w« have classified 
schools as "public" flf they were owned and . opera tejd 
by a governmental body« We go right on calling 
colleges "public" even when they charge tuition 
that many people cannot afford* We also call 
academically exclusive high schools "public" 
when they have admissions requtrementh that only 
a handful of students can meet. And we call whole 
school systems "public" even though they refuse 
to give anyone information about what they are 
doing, how well they are doing it| and whather 
children are getting what their parents want^ 
Conversely, we have always 6a 1 ltd ichoolH "private" 
if they were owned and operated by private organi- 
zationa.* We have- gone on calling th«se Mchools 
"private" even when, as sometimes happens, they 
are open to every applicant on a non-d is criminatory . 
baslB, charge no tuition, arul rnaUo whatever infor- 
mation they have about themselves available to 
anyone who asks, * 

Therefore, Jencks and his associates recommend that we revise 
our definitions, calllnt^, a school "i^ublic" if it were open to 
everyone on a non-t1 i sctriminafory has is ^ If it ch&rged no 
tuition, and if it provided Lull iiiformation about itself to 
anyone interestade^ ' Any school ^not willing to comply 
would be' labeled "private"^ Having 'thus redefined public 
and private schools, vouchers could be used only at "public" 
schools. * 
^//hlle this redefinition of American schools may at 
first sound a bit far-fetched, one s^hould consider the origin 
of the separation between public and sactrtt I in Mchools, The 
early Americans came from societies, that, if .not ruled by 
the church, were dominated by the church. Indeed, many came 
to escape religious persecution in their mother countries. 
The separation of church and state was seen as a protection 



against the re-emargence of a church dominated sdciety. In 
the present sltxiation, such a fear seems perhaps outdated. 

♦ * 

In factf the Canadians, in an attempt tb protect religious 

freedom, favor the opposite\2.oliey — they feel all schools 

19 

of any religion deserve state support* Perhaps voucher 

I ft ' 

education would bring a re-evaluation of the necessity for 
the separation of religion and education in modem society. 

Whether or not a voucher system that included sectarian 
schools would be acceptable to' the public, and the coxirts 

.1 

remains to be seen, and the entire issue is much less fclear 
thati that involving possible segreg;ation resulting from the use 
of vouchers. 

c) %he consumer analogy is inappropriate 'to education . 

Both Milton' Friedman and the Oenter for the Study of 
Public Policy view voucher education as a aethod pf Improving 
the quality of schooling .by removing the public education 
system from the present protection it enjoys as is monopoly 
and by subjecting it to the competitive pressures of the 
market. This would give parents more choice as eonstimers 
of educational services. The schools whose services were 
found to be unsatisfactory would lose their customers tinless 
they changed their practices. This pressure to satisfy 
consiimerSj according to Friedman and the CSPP, would bring 
a degree of accountability present^^y impossible In the 
educational system, forcing schools to reform in order to 
survive. This is certainly true to an extenCj there are 
limitations. 

* 
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Imagint t •ehool ayitcm eomposed of a divarsa 
^ collaetion of nehooli run by public authoritiat, 
private buainaas eorporatloni , taaetiars* collae- 
tivas, parent groups, and eommunity' daveloptMnt 
' corporations. The only parental power •••would 
rest on consumer choice from among whatever options 
the schooling "producers » happen to be offerings 
•••The means, of production is not controlled by 
the people who must make do with what is produced, * 
and so it is possible for producers to manipulate 
and restrict their offerings for their own purposes • 
Uhder such conditions it is probably wishf\il think, 
ing to say that parents will have more power over 
the nattire of schooling or that the schools will 
need to be more responsive 

While this may be an overstatement ^of what might pccur under 

voucher education ^< planners should recognize that consumer 

choice needs to be defended. Some schools may include 

patents in the planning process as part of their appeal, but 

in the case of other schools, the authors of^ a voucher system 

may want to include a ^requirement of a governing board with 

parents included for all voucher schools • ' ) 

It. there is to be competition with the present public ^ 

system from other schools, especially from independently 

\ 

initiated schools, new schools must have an equal chance in 

the competition. Otherwise the freedom to establish alternative 

schools may be little more than rhetoric^ In an open market, 

small new businesses are at a distinct disadvantage when 

they seek to compete with large, well*^established businesses 

that already possess not only the labor, but also the facilities 

and the experiential knowledge new businesses o^ten lack. 

New schools would probably suffer the same way tmless given some 

kind of additional start-up aid • 
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^at kind d? educationa,! reforms can be expected from 
subjecting schools to market pre8s\:|res7 Here we muet again 
look to experience in the market. iWhile i^is no doubt true 
that in certain cases industrial rejsearch tries to find the 
ideal method of solving consumers j^roblems, it is also tr^e 
that industries spend a good deal ol^ their efforts trying t^ 
make products marginally different if^om those of their 
competitors — trying to make .a produdt more attractive to 
the consumer at minimum cost to the producer. How does this 
process of marginal reformi likely to be brought about by 
voucher education, compare with the present emphasis in 
educational research on finding the ideal solution to educational 
problems? While education is an a^ea in which one hesitates 
to be satisfied with marginal reforms, the search for ideal 

t 

reforms has been tmproductive, for a variety of reasons, 

% 

% 

i-larginal reforms may be preferable to the few or no refbrms 
brought by existing methods. 

If industrial research is aimed at the improvement of the 
product, market research is aimed at what people will buy and 
why. Market competition has raised advertising from the level 
of crude propaganda to sophisticatiad psychological manipulation 
of the prospective consiimer. The Educational Voucher Agency 
could regulate advertising to the extent that 'no school could 
spend more than a given amount on advertising or engage in 
fraudulent practices. But some consumers are shrewder and 
better informed than others, and the- poor are iisually the ^ 
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ones that suffer in their lesser ability to discriminate 
among products. It is another of the unanswered questions 
about voucher education whether thts Inaquality in consumer 
ability would be reflected in the choice of schools, and if 

* ^ V • ' 

SO, whether it might, be detrimental to the education of the child 

ren of the poor, ♦ f 

Another a d^atafi^'^^t Milton Friedman, s^ees coming from 

voucher ^,jsdtication "^is the^growlng efficiency of schoois under 

mor^ business-mindad^leadership. 

The delir;:ry/ of groceries is not the^same as the 
production of hi*fi equipment. Yet both are 
' highly eflfdient and technologically progressive 
for the same 'reason: They ara conducted mostly 
by private enterprise operating in a competitive 
market . Z"! 

This may ba stretching the analogy too far. Just how much /do 

schools resemble businesses? While the technology necessary 

to produce hi'^fi parts or to deliver groceries ara quite 

dlear (although improvable) education is burdened with a 

22 " - 

"fuzzy" technology. It is difficult, if hot impossibls, 

^to know what combination of factors a^ up to learning in any 

gl^^en child. If a child is not learning, does that mean that 

the "teaching i]nachine" is malfunctioninga? Which teachin?^ 

machine — the 'teachers or the school? Which teacher? And 

how does one "repair" a teacher's performance? Can one . / 

/ I * 

treat teachers likr/ parts of a machine? What I if any variety, 
of social, political or economic factors areAnvolved l^pw can 
a voucher scljool be held resp(|isible tor ^^blBtta outside 
the classroom? 
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Private schools are oftan raised as examples of schools 
which \inu8t respond to market pressure In order to survive — and 
many do survive, and irany do provide students with the educa« 
tlon their parents deslrtf. This may Se less a result of market 
competition, however, than of other aspects of the private 
schools as they now exist. Many select students using an 
entrance examination,, assuring themselves an elite student, 
'body that is almost aseured to succeed. Most have classes 
half the size of those In public schools, affording students 
at least twice the amount of teachers* attentions. And In some 
cases, although fewer than one might expect, parents who pay 
directly for the education of their children (In addition to 
!fupportlng public schools through their taxes) are concarned 
about the progress of their child enough to take an abtlve 
role In the process. This parertta) concern exists, hot^sver, In 
the. public school population, although It may be more difficult 
for a family where bot^ parents must work to manifest that 

i 

concern than for a family with more leisure time available. 
While vouchers should make the parent feel more directly 
Involved In the education of the child, the same limitations 
on the parent's ability to act on. this concern will remain. 

While many questions remain about the appropriateness of 
the consumer analogy In voucher education, if is true that 
parents would have more choice about where and how to educate' 
their children; th^t new schools would'.sprlng up to enswer unmet 

4 
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needs, and that, for better or worse, any school not succeeding 
In "educating" the child (however that Is defined and measured) 
would los^ its ciistomers to the schools that were doing a 
better Job, 

At present, the opposition to voucher education are 

more ovitspoken than are the supporters, Even these supporters 

differ among themselves ae to what exactly a voucher program 

should be, and what Is arceeptable to one. i» not acceptable to 

the other. The final supporting coalition could no doubt depend 

on the specific plan being advocated, './hatever the plan, and 

the supporting coalition. It would have to face still (and 

noisy) opposition. 

The whole public school establishment Ctfte 
Naitlonal Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National School 
Boards Association, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers), ^s well as religious 
groups (the Baptist Joint Committee and the ^ 
American Jewish Congress) and secular organiza-. 
tlons (the American Civil Ubertlos Union), are 
now formally opposed to vouchers. ^ . 

■ ' ■ ' 

Voucher education Is tmacceptable to some for economic 

''reasons. Both the Coons, Sugarman and Clune plan and the 

Jencks and the CSPP plan are unmls takeable redlstrlbutlve 

24 

policies, and as economist Ell Glnzberg points out, 
redlstrlbutlve policies have not been popular In the recent 
policies of this country, '^^at redlstrlbutlve efforts were' 
able to overcome this political barrier were cut so as to 
make any real redlstrlbutlve effect minimal. On the other 
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hand| any vouchar program which allovrad parents to add to 
the original Value of the voucher would lead to differences in 
the purchasing power of individual parents and thus to in- 
equalities in the distribution of educational resources. 

To add to this,' a voucher system is likely to be more 

25 

expensive than the present system. It would include' the 
additional cost of children now attenjding private and 
sectarian school whose parents now pay that expense from 
.their own pockets. It would include the cost of transporta- 
tion sufficient to assure that no child will be unable to attend 
the school of his parents* choice because of lack of trans- 
portation. It would also include the cost of the massive 
regulatory and administrative apparatus of the Education 
Voucher Agency, without which the ertire system is untenable 
to one set of its authors. Says the report of the Center 
for the Study of Public Policy, an unregulated voucher 
system "could be the most serious setback for the education 
of disadvantaged children in the history of the United 
States," With school taxes already an area in which the 
taxpayer has demonstrated less than enthusiasm about higher 
rates, one would have to build a very strong case for vouchor 
education to convince taxpayers to shoulder an even greater 
burden. 

While the question of including sectarian schools in a 
voucher system remains unsettled by the courts, the coalition 
opposed to vouchers is the very same coalition that has been 

29 
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vigorously opposed to any form o£ aid to sectarian sehools,^^ 
These people would have to be convinced that religion would 
not be advanced or established In violation of the Constitution 
or that any such effect *.8 outweighed by the possible benefits 
of a voucher t»ystem. 

The possibility of segregation under a voucher system 
Is another jsrea which brings the opposition to Its feet. 
While a vigilant regulatory Educational Voucher System could 
possibly prevent discrimination In admissions or transportation 
policies that would lead to segregatloni there is no way to 
prevent voluntary segregation. Ironically, If this voluntary 
segregation did no£ occur, voucher education might lead to 
greater Integration of the schools:- than under the present 
geographically districted system. 

By virtue of more Income, more political power, 
and housing discrimination, middle-class whites 
have succeeded In removing themselves from close 
contact with disadvantaged blacks. It Is fatuous 
to billeve that the white community will permit 
a voucher system to operate so as to remove the 
barriers that they have so laboriously erected 
to protect themselves and their children from 
what they consider to be the undesirable behavior 
patterns of the disadvantaged. 28 

While these wbrds from Ell Ginsberg seem strong, opposition 

to desegregation plans Is the rule rather than the exception 

In recent years, and If voucher education were seen as a 

way to desegregate the schools. It Is unlikely these same 

people would allow it to pass. 

Last, but not least, voucher education Is unacceptable 
to the entire public school establishment. While It Is true 



that this group has a vested Interest In maintaining the public 
system as It now exlqts,. this Is not the only basis for their oppo- 
sition. \ Much more Important Is the total le^ck of job security for 
-school personnel under a voucher system. There are many questions 
which professional educators would want ansvared.' Would all educa- 
tors now. in unions, continue to be In unions? Would there be one - 

> ' 

blanket contract for the same areas now covered or a separate contract 
for each Individual educational enterprise or school building? Or 
should there be a blanket contract for a state as a whole? How would 
job security be dealt with? Would a teacher obtain tenure only with- 
In a narrow bargalni^ig unit? How for example does fiolland, which hai 
a form of voucher education # deal with the question of teacher tenure? 
If a school "went out of business", would the teacher simply be out 
of a job or guaranteed another job by the state or district? If a 
school had a teacher whom school management considered Ineffective, 
could the teacher'^e terminated? If not, how cquld the school control ' 
Its own destiny? Yet Industrial firms with union contracts are faced 
with similar problems, at least In lower level positions. Would all 
teachers receive the seune salary for similar education and. experience 
or would each bargaln.'ing unit negotiate Its own wageJfelid benefits? 
Could that result In a concentration of the best talent In a few schoolt? 
Who would share In the profits of a school, stockholders, teacheri, 
administrators, parents?^ And how, Indeed, are schools to make deeliioni 
about who or what Is to blame If the school does not 'succeed in the 

market? 31 
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h situation could arise where one school would lose stvjdai ts not be*, 
cause any of its teachers were less than competent, but because another 
. school might have more cleverly advertised itself. While, teachers are 
now perhaps overprotected, and this makes the process of change monu- 
mentally difficult, it is not hard to understand why teachers and ad- 
. ministrators are so firmly opposed to voucher education. They are? a 
powerful force of opposition that voucher advocates must overcome if 
voucher education is to be adopted. 

Those supporting vouchers are of varied backgrounds and political 
leanings, and the differences among them may bp as great as the differ- 
ences between supporters and opposers of voucher education. The battle 
.for political acceptance of voucher education would be, at the very 
least, a difficult struggle. 
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Conelua ion 



Voucher education is not without advantages, despite the 



following: 

—Halting the present situation in^which only the 
rich and those with support from religious imstitu- 
tions can escape public schools, and in which 
economic and class separation is made easy, 

-.Shiftiiis the source of initiative for school 
reform to families by making, it possible for them 
to. exercise more choice. 

— Increasing economic and political power of indi. 
viduals over their children's education, 

—Miking possible not only geographically decentral- 
ized schools, but school communities based on many 
other shared values, 

..providing effective means for jpre venting racial 
^ and economic discrimination and for insuring the 
presence of adequate resources for all school 
children, 

.•Increasing the diversity of American education 
and its ability to experiment by encouraging alterna- 
tive schools and breaking down the present public 
school monopoly, , 

..Reducing the size of decision.making units and 
encouraging a less bureaucratic relationship between 
school and family. 

..Removing the state from determination of educa* 
tional policy except as regards absolute minimums 
(preventing discrimination, insuring equal resoxirces, 
providing basic inforrriation, securing minLmim eduea* 
tional standards), 

•.Supporting the growing movement of community and 
free schools, 29 

Thus the possible complications or disadvantages of voucher 

education nnust be carefully weighed against the possible 



benefits which might accrue from the , new system. To reiterate 



number of possible complications, Stephen Arons lists the 
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these disadvantages are: Voucher education could not prevent 
the emergence of voluntarily segregated schools . 

Voucher education violates the constitutional separation 
of religion and education. • 

Voucher education is based on a consumer analogy that is 
now wholly appropriate to education. 

Voucher education faces strong opposition from a number 
of groups, making its poiiticaT feasibility questionable. 

Voucher education is not a panacea. Whether. the effects 
of a voucher system would ultimately be beneficial or not is 
unknown. One thing is certain — voucher education would have 
drastic effects on a critical area of American life. 
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Alum Rock 

Alum Rock (San Jose), Calif orhU, is the site of the 
only official voucher education experiment in the. United 
States, Funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
model used is the regulated compensatory model developed 
- by Jencks and the Canter for the Study^of Public Policy* 

Acttially, the Alum Rock program is "a sort of voucher 

30 

experiment". Only public schools are included, and 

of the twenty-four public schools in the district, only six 

were involved in 1972-73 (the initial year of the experiment), 

and only thirteen in 1973-74. Uhder the experimental 

design, each school mtist submit or offer at least three separate 

programs or "minischools*'. As it turned out, one of the three 

programs in each school concentrated on basic skills. 

In the first year, only 5% of the parents used the^ option 

to leave their neighborhood schools, ' That group grew to 

10% in th9 second year, and may continue to grow as the 

31 

experiment continues. 

Of the $7,000,000 grant, almost half that amount was 

32 

spent on administration and evaluation. While two years 

is too little to yeild reliable results in educational 

experiments (CSPF suggested five to eight years), one 

interesting result unofficially noted is that parents who 

I ■ f . • • 

were found to be less knowledgabla about their educational 

options at the beginning of the experiment have now learned 
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mora about thtir options anough to ehajigt tha distribution 
of knowladga pattarn that axis tad at tha bag inning, Vith 
middla*elass whitas knowing mora than lovar-class whitas, 
who knaw mora than blacks , who knaw mora than Chieanos who 
spoka English, who knaw mora than Chieanos. who spoka.only 
Spanish. Aftar two yaars of vouishars, tha bottom of this 
pattarn has bag\in to risa fas tar than tha top* This eould 
of f sat tha axpaetad problam with vouehars that tha unaqtiaL 
distribution of knowladga would laad to tha inaqual distribu- 
tion of adueational rasoureas* 

Tha Alum Rock program has only bagtin, and no hard 
conclusions can yat ba drawn, Evan whan tha final cone Itis ions 
ara in, ona must ba caraful not to confusa the limited 
axparimantal program in Aliam Rock with a stata-wida program 
with different limits end probably different problems. . The 
concltisions will provide us with more knowledge than we now^' 
have about how a real voucher system works — even in a 
.modified form. 
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